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** Alas! thy tears are on my heart, my spirit they detain, 

I know that from thy agony is wrung that burning rain ; 
Best—kindest—weep not—make the pang, the bitter conflict less, 
Oh! sad it is—and yet a joy to feel thy love’s excess. 

But calm thee—let the thought of death a solemn calm restore ; 
‘The voice that must be silent soon would speak to thee once more, 
And bless thee for kind looks and words showered on my path like dew,— 
For all the love in those deep eyes—a gladness ever new. 
Farewell—oh, bear thee on my love—aye joyously endure ; 

This Land must have its altars yet inviolate and pure : 

Here must our God be worshipped, with the homage of the Free— 
Farewell—there’s but one pang in death—one only—leaving thee.” 


Tue history of woman has few names so bright as that 
of the Lady Arabella Johnson. Her life was a meek ex- 
emplification of those virtues which assimilate human 
nature with our ideas of the angelic. If it be lamented 
that a more particular account of this amiable lady was not 
preserved by her contemporaries, we may be consoled by 
the reflection, that the traits of her character, noted in the 
quaint records of that time, are precisely such as unfold most 
unequivocally the usually hidden springs of conduct ; of 
those principles which must have impelled her onward in a 
path so full of peril. We feel that she was actuated by 
that devotedness to her duty, which made every sacrifice 
of her own comfort a pleasure, if she might thereby pro- 
mote the cause of the religion she professed and the happi- 
ness and usefulness of the husband she loved. Her conduct 
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is a beautiful example to her sex—an example of that kind 
of celebrity most to be coveted by a virtuous woman. The 
name of the Lady Arabella will be repeated as long as the 
history of America is read ; and yet in nothing did she seek 
to exalt herself. It is not probable, the hope of being re- 
membered by posterity ; that anxiety for what we call fame, 
ever once agitated her gentle bosoin, indeed, ever entered 
her thoughts at all. She lived like a true woman for those 
her heart held dear ; she sought to promote the happiness 
of all with whom she was connected ; she worshipped at 
the feet of the Saviour. The celebrity which then rested 
on her name was conferred by the circumstances in which 
she was placed, and it will be forever perpetuated by the 
effect her example had on those who have become immor- 
talized as the founders of our nation. Her life and death 
evinced the tender, ardent, and noble feelings of a pure 
and benevolent heart, guided by consistent and christian 
a such as every woman should cultivate ; but in 
10lding up her example for the imitation of my own sex, | 
would not awaken in the mind of a single individual, the 
expectation of such distinction as she has obtained. Good- 
ness is seldom followed for the sake of greatness ; and 
though the feminine virtues and graces may sometimes 
shine conspicuous in an elevated station, they are not less 
lovely, nor the less necessary in the humblest home. The 
ambition of a female should never invest the path of her 
life with public noise and show ; the smiles and blessings of 
the domestic circle and the applause of her own heart, 
should be sufficient for her happiness. ‘The conspicuous 
part which Lady Arabella was called to perform, exhibited 
her virtues, but did not implant them. Her character, the 
peculiar temper of her mind, was formed before her trials 
commenced. It was her sufferings which crowned her with 
fame ; and to impress that truth more forcibly on the minds 
of my young friends, has been the aim of this long preface. 
Lady Arabella Johnson was the daughter of the proud 
Earl of Lincoln. She was an exceeding beautiful girl, and 
her father cherished the hope of seeing her united to a no- 
bleman of the first rank. But there had been a different 
path appointed her ; and it seemed not among the least ex- 
traordinary incidents marking her fortune, that her father 
consented, notwithstanding his ambitious projects, that she 
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should marry Mr. Johnson. He was to be sure very rich, 
and connected with families of high rank, but he had no 
title in possession or expectancy.. But he married the 
Lady Arabella, and for several years the felicity of their do- 
mestic union was rarely exceeded. They were an instance 
of the truth of that theory which makes friendship (what 
is conjugal love but the most tender, true and exalted 
friendship,) between two persons less dependent on entire 
congeniality of disposition, than on those qualities which 
harmonize in effect, like the notes in the musical scale, 
though differing in degree. 

Mr. Johnson was from nature of a contemplative charac- 
ter; serious in his deportment, with an expression of thought 
on his mild countenance, which people, who for the first 
time beheld him, termed sadness. Yet his heart was warm 
and frank ; and when in intercourse with his friends, he 
threw off the reserve which proceeded more from ex- 
cess of feeling than a want of sympathy with his fellow 
creatures, few were so agreeable, so beloved in society as 
this amiable man. His wife, the lady Arabella, on the con- 
trary, was of a joyous spirit ; it seemed as if no blight of sin 
or sorrow had ever fallen on her, and that she was happy 
because she wasinnocent. Even the most rigid and gloomy 
christians never objected to her gaiety ; they appeared to 
feel that her gladness proceeded from a guileless heart. 

The pensiveness on her husband’s brow might some- 
times seem too deeply shadowed, contrasted as it was 
with the sunshine of her bright face, to promise perfect 
congeniality of feeling between the pair ; but when they 
spoke to each other, the hearer was instantly aware of the 
affectionate communion their hearts enjoyed. There was 
a modulation in their voices that love only can teach ; it 
was not terms of endearment, such are easily said—it was 
the manner, the tone, the soft, low-breathed, and as it 
were, watchful sympathy of tone, always chiming in har- 
mony, and making to the soul of either that pleasant mu- 
sic, which no skill in art, no sound in nature, can equal. 

But the christian can never live wholly for himself. 
Mr. Johnson, blessed as his lot was, could not feel happy 
while those pious men whose tenets he respected, were 
suffering persecution. It is true, he sometimes regretted 
that they should adhere with such unbending pertinacity to 
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those points of their faith which only regarded ceremoni- 
als in religion ; but their firmness under every trial which 
their vindictive enemies could inflict, gave a sacredness to 
the suffering cause, which enlisted all his benevolent feel- 
ings in their behalf. He had a large estate, unincumbered 
—-he had been married to the Lady Arabella ten years, but 
they had no children, and it often occurred to him, that it 
was his duty to employ his wealth in succouring the op- 
pressed Puritans. His own mildness and moderation, and 
the powerful family with which he was connected, had ef- 
fectually screened him from the persecutions which had 
followed the obnoxious party he favoured. His moderation 
did not proceed from timidity, or love of worldly ease, or 
indifference to the cause he had espoused ;—it was the char- 
acter of the man. He was considerate. Such people make 
less bustle in the world, and consequently draw less notice 
than the ardent and enthusiastic ; but they are, notwith- 
standing, the stamina of every successful adventure. Such 
an one will hold on his way when a more fiery spirit is 
broken or subdued ; and the impetus given to a particular 
train of events by the latter, would soon cease, were not the 
motion continued by the cool perseverance of the former. 

The project of the Puritans, to transport themselves, their 
wives and children, to the new World, and there to remain 
and found a nation, considered only by the light of sober 
reason, was as romantic an undertaking as ever sane men 
adopted. Some were too old to provide for themselves— 
some were too young to render assistance—and many were 
too poor to procure necessaries, even for the voyage. But 
all these must go. No one of the brethren who wished to 
join the expedition, must be rejected because he was old or 
po w¥ And their little ones—could they leave them be- 

uind 

Mr. Johnson’s eyes overflowed with tears, and his heart 
throbbed with thick heavings, while he read a letter from 
the Rev. Cotton Mather, describing the difficulties they 
were encountering to prepare for the emigration of the Col- 
ony. ‘O,” thought he—‘‘ why do I sit here? Why, 
when God has placed the means in my hands, do I not 
arise, and offer of my substance to assist his servants ? and 
why do I not go with them ?” 

He paused, for the thought of his wife came over his 
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mind. Could she endure the change? ought he expect it, 
to wish it? should her love to him be the means of ex- 
posing her delicate form to the dangers of the sea—the 
perils of a howling wilderness ?—Just as he had concluded 
that even to think of her making such a sacrifice was a 
breach of the protection he had vowed to her at the altar, 
she entered the library where he was sitting. ‘‘ In tears, 
my beloved,” said Arabella, advancing and laying her 
white hand softly on her husband’s shoulder, while the 
smile that could usually chase away all his cares played 
on her lips. But as he raised his eyes to hers, their deep 
sorrow awed her, and she felt it was no earthly grief that 
oppressed him. She drew closer to him—sat down by 
his side, took one of his hands between hers, and for 
some minutes kept that silence which is the surest sign of 
deep sympathy. 

But when he had told her the cause why he wept, and 
read to her the letter, it was wonderful to see how the 
spirit of that angelic woman awoke to the perception of all 
that was in his heart. He had spoken nothing of his own 
thoughts, or wishes, or struggles. But she comprehended 
them ina moment. And she felt at the same time hap- 
py that she had at last penetrated the cause why his coun- 
tenance had for many weeks worn more than its usual pen- 
siveness—and that it was in her power to comfort him—to 
reconcile him to himself—to aid him in the performance of 
his duty ! 

Every thing was soon arranged, and Mr. Johnson and 
the Lady Arabella joined their names to the list of those, 
willing to leave all for conscience sake. ‘‘ It is no cross 
to me to forsake the world, if I may only keep by your 
side,”’? whispered Arabella to her husband, while a fashiona- 
ble friend was expatiating on the terrible dangers to be en- 
countered in a pilgrimage to America. And all her con- 
duct was framed to lessen his uneasiness for her, to take 
from him every fear that her compliance with his wishes 
was a sacrifice of her inclination ; indeed, she seemed to en- 
joy the thought of assisting him to do the good he medi- 
tated, as a privilege. 

Mr. Johnson disposed of the bulk of his property in 
England, that he might have the power of aiding those 
poor pious persons who had hearts, but not means to join 
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the expedition. He provided comforts for many who had 
none to help them, and it was chiefly owing to the ju- 
dicious plans he proposed, and the efficient pecuniary 
aid he was ever ready to furnish that the embarkation of 
so large a company was effected. 

In all this he was cheered by the approving smiles of her 
whom he loved more than all the world; and the more 
than heroic, the christian fortitude and cheerfulness with 
which his wife resigned all the luxuries and blandishments 
of her high station, and bent her whole heart to aid him in 
performing what he felt to be his duty, infused into his 
soul a strength, an ardor, a joy that made every labor and 
sacrifice seem a triumph. At length they embarked, and 
during the long passage, the Lady Arabella displayed the 
same unshaken confidence in the success of their expedition. 
The vivacity of her spirits had, it is true, somewhat abated, 
but it was only the chastened effect which the deep respon- 
sibility of a design so important as that in which she had 
voluntarily engaged, would have on a mind so pure and de- 
voted ashers. Yet there was nothing in her air like the 
solemn or prim gravity with which our imagination is ac- 
customed to invest the Puritans, especially the men. She 
was habitually cheerful. But the most rigid among that 
solemn company, would unhesitatingly have pointed her 
out as their example in christian patience and charity. She 
was the sunbeam on their dark path, and not only ae hus- 
band, but all to whom she was known, regarded her as al- 
most, if not altogether an angel. 

They landed at Salem, June 12, 1730. The condition in 
which they found the colony at that place, was most dis- 
tressing. They had looked on death, and wept over the 
graves of their friends till the fountain of their tears seem- 
ed dried up—and they had felt, in their despair, that it 
was better for them to die than to live. They needed 
sympathy, aid; comforters. And in those who landed they 
found all these. The Lady Arabella, especially, exerted 
herself to soothe the mourners, and presented with her own 
hands many of those delicacies which her husband had care- 
fully provided for her, to the sick and debilitated among 
the settlers. And many a blessing was invoked on her 
head, and many a prayer was breathed for her preserva- 
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But her work was soon done. She was attacked with 
severe pain in her limbs, the consequence of a cold, accom- 
panied by a slow fever ; yet she still maintained her cheer- 
fulness, and even exhibited i increasing interest in the plans 
then agitating among the company, respecting the place 
where they should make their permanent settlement. Her 
fortitude infused a hope of her recovery into the hearts of 
all her friends, and it is not strange that her husband 
should feel that she must not, that she could not die and 
leave him, that the God of mercy would not call him to en- 
dure such atrial. The thought of her death was such bit- 
ter agony, that he endeavoured to banish it whenever it 
occurred—he could not gather strength of soul to meet it— 
and contrary to his usual cautious character, he seemed to 
welcome delusion, flattering himself and her that she was 
better, and better, when every day she was gradually failing. 

She was perfectly aware of this; but to spare him from 
sorrow she suppressed her complaints, stifled her sighs, and 
wore smiles on her lip, when quivering with pain. ‘* When 
Iam gone,” she thought, ‘‘ my husband will bow in sub- 
mission to the decree of heaven—he will resign me then— 
and O! my God—wilt thou not forgive these weaknesses 
of heart in thy feeble suffering servants 2” 

Her mind, during her “sickness, which lasted ten 
days, appeared wholly intent on promoting the interests 
of pure religion. And as connected with that end, she, 
like all the colonists, thought the settlement of New Eng- 
land essentially necessary ; “much of her time was passed in 
conversing with her husband and those about her, on the 
future prospects of the colony. And it afterwards mighti- 
ly encouraged the hearts of those self-exiled people, that 
the Lady Arabella had always, even in the midst of her 
suffering, rejoiced that she had shared in the expedition, 
and declared her conviction that God would prosper them, 
even beyond their hopes. The night before she died, she 
endured much, and her husband watched beside her, but 
towards morning she insisted he should retire and try to 
sleep. To eratify her he lay down, and contrary to his 
expectations, for his mind was tortured with anxiety and 
pity for his wife, though he still clung to the hope that she 
would ultimately recover, he fell asleep. He was roused 
from a dream in which he had beheld his Arabella clothed 
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in her bridal array, and resplendent in beauty, just as she 
looked when he led her to the altar,—he was aroused, and 
told that she was dving. He started from the bed, and 
trembling in every joint, he hurried to the small, though 
not uncomfortable apartment, which had been provided for 
her. There was not an individual in the country but felt 
interested in her fate, and nothing which could be done for 
her accommodation had been omitted. And yet how mean 
was her present dwelling when compared to the lordly pal- 
aces she had inhabited! But she had never repined at the 
change, and least of all, would the thought have occurred 
at that moment, when she knew the earth and all its pa- 
geants were passing from her ; when she stood alone on the 
brink of eternity, and felt that through the dark valley she 
must go alone. What was the world then ? 

The sun was just rising, and the cool air of the morning 
came fresh from the waters; but it could not revive her. 
The ‘‘ mortal paleness” was on her cheek,—and her hus- 
band saw it, and for a few moments he was too overcome 
to listen to the sweet comforting words that broke from 
her lips, as if she would impart to his mind a portion of 
the peace that pervaded hers. 

‘‘ My beloved,” said she, softly, a faint smile hover- 
ing on her white lips—and she extended her cold hand to 
clasp the one he offered. Thetouch seemed to chill his soul— 
it was death. His limbs became powerless, and sinking into 
a chair, he covered his face and groaned aloud. She raised her 
head from the pillow, and gazed on him with eyes in which 
tenderness and pity seemed struggling through the cloud that 
was slowly, but surely separating the world forever from 
her. With a strong effort, she shook off, for a few min- 
utes, the torpor that was, when he entered, stealing over 
her. She staove, by soothing assurance, to calm his grief. 
Fearing he might regret he had allowed her to accompany 
him in such a perilous undertaking, she assured him again 
and again, how blessed a privilege she considered it to be, 
that she should die and be buried in a land where God 
might be worshipped in spirit and intruth. ‘ Do not, my 
husband,” said she, ‘‘suffer my death to occupy your 
mind. We shall meet in heaven. But there is a work 
here for you to do ; and I feel as if it were a mercy that I 
should be taken, so that your usefulness may no longer be 
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clogged by your cares for me. I die so happy—happy in 
every thing, but that you will grieve for me. There is no 
pang in death but leaving you.” 

And then she blessed him for all his kindnesses to her, 
and besought him to take courage and persevere in the 
course he had begun, and assured him that she felt a con- 


fidence in the Lord, even a strong faith shedding light on 


the dark path she was treading, that the work would’ 


prosper, and that a mighty nation would arise from their 
feeble beginnings, who would be worshippers of the true 
God. 

Reader, did you ever wish to see the grave of a hero ? 
of a conqueror ? Go into the Chapel burial ground, and 
search among the green graves; Mr. Johnson lies buried 
there. He was the principal patron, the founder of Bos- 
ton,—one of the mighty men who laid the corner stone of 
this great nation. Was he not a hero? He overcame the 
world of temptations which beset the path of the rich chris- 
tian, that he might devote himself to his duty—and more, 
he overcame, or stifled the anguish of his soul, when his 
wife, whom he prized more than the world, was taken 
from him, and he still continued to perform his duty,— 
was he not a conqueror ? Even when his heart was break- 
ing, and his frame wasting away under the stroke he had 
endured, he still continued to labor for the public good, 
till death came and ‘in sweet peace” released him from 
his cares, just one month after the death of his beloved 
Arabella. He was buried on the spot of ground he had 
selected for his place of residence in Boston ; and the people 
who had loved and honoured him as their leader in the 
colony, requested when they died, to sleep near him. 
What a eulogy on his goodness! History does not furnish 
a parallel. Reader, when you pass by the Chapel burial 
ground, pause and reflect that that place of graves is a mon- 
ument to the virtues of the ‘‘ father of Boston ;”’ of ‘‘ a per- 
fect and upright man.” His angelic wife sleeps not there. She 
has her own monument,—it is in the hearts of the intelligent 
women of America, whose pattern she will be. But her 
burial place is in Salem, near the sea shore, on the spot 
where the very last time she walked abroad with her hus- 
band, she had paused, and turning to him, said, ‘“‘ I know 
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not why it is, but I always feel the most tranquil when 
viewing yonder waters; and it seems to me, I should 
like to be buried in this quiet place.” She was buried 


there. 


“THIS IS NOT YOUR REST.” 


When Heaven’s unerring pencil writes on every pilgrim’s breast, 
As passport to 'Time’s changeful shore, ‘* Lo! this is not your rest,’ 
Why build ye towers, ye fleeting ones ?—Why bowers of fragrance rear ? 


As if the self-deluded soul might find its solace here. 


In vain !—In vain !—for storms will rise, and o’er your treasures sweep :— 
But when loud thunders vex the wave, and deep replies to deep, 

When in your desolated path Hope’s glittering fragments lay, 

Spring up and fix your grasp on that which never can decay. 


If like an ice-bolt to the heart, Love bends his alter’d eye, 
And shews those boasted garlands dead, he boasted could not die,— 


Lift, lift to that Eternal Friend, your agonizing prayer, 
In whom the souls that put their trust, shall never more despair. 


If Fancy,--she who bids young Thought its freshest incense bring, 
by stern reality rebuk’d, should fold her wearied wing, 

There is a brighter, broader realm than she hath yet reveal’d, 
From flesh-girt man’s exploring eye, and anxious ear conceal’d. 


Earth is Death’s palace,—to his court, he summons great and small, 
The crown’d, the homeless and the slave, are but his minions all ,—-- 
We turn us trembling from the truth,—the close pursuit we fly, 


But stumble on the grave’s dark brink, and lay us down and die. 


I am indebted to a Virginian lady, whose talents and vir- 
tues alike entitle her to the respect of her sex, for the suc- 
ceeding story and poem. It is with no ordinary degree of 
satisfaction, that I acknowledge these favors. [I am encour- 


aged to hope, that the end at which I have aimed, namely, 
adapting the plan of the Ladies’ Magazine to the character 
and taste of intelligent women in every State of our vast 


Ep. 


nation, is understood and approved. 
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THE NOCTURNAL RESCUE. 
‘Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable.’ 


Ir was on a stormy night in the month of June, that a 
benighted traveller was traversing one of those dark, imper- 
vious forests, so common in the western part of America. 
He was attended by a coloured servant, who followed 
him closely as he slowly threaded a devious pathway, often 
obstructed by brambles, or perplexed by «a thick under- 
growth. At length the track became so narrow, that Mr. 
Ormsby, (for that was the gentleman’s name,) began to ap- 
prehend he had lost his way. ‘‘ Sambo,”’ said he to his 
servant, ‘‘ did they not tell us at-the last public house that 
the way was hard to find, but that we must always turn to 
the left ?”” ‘‘ I believe so, Massa,” was the laconic reply. 
Presently the jaded horse of Mr. Ormsby, actually stood 
still with weariness, and his rider, after endeavouring to 
encourage him to proceed by gentle solicitations with the 
bridle, was forced, reluctantly, to apply the spur. Just at 
that instant, the forest echoed with piercing shrieks, plain- 
ly proceeding from a human voice, apparently in some ex- 
tremity of distress. 

‘‘ Hark, Sambo,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ There surely is 
some person ill, or otherwise in danger, near us!” ‘‘’Tis 
panter, Massa, panter, sure as you born,” said the negro, 
his teeth chattering audibly with terror—‘ better ride on, 
Massa!” ‘* Tis no panther, you silly fellow, but some hu- 
man creatures in distress. I must go and attempt to suc- 
cour them.”’ At this proposition, the servant gave way to 


the violence of his alarm ; ‘“* Oh Massa! Massa! you go af- - 


ter panter, he tear you to pieces. He cry like child, to 
catch poor folks and eat’em. Oh, dont go, Massa! Missee 
charge me, she say, Sambo, take care of Massa !” 

During this harangue, the shrieks continued, and Mr. 
Ormsby examined his fire arms to see if they were loaded ; 
without regarding the expostulations of his servant, he dis- 
mounted, and throwing the bridle of his horse to Sambo, 
he dashed into the wood, in the direction of the cries. 

‘* Sambo,”’ said he, ‘* be silent and you will be safe ; but 
if you yell out in your usual fashion, you may chance to 
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lose your life.” . . . The storm was becoming violent. The 
wind swept through the forest, bending the flexible trees to 
the earth, and tearing off huge boughs from those which 
resisted its fury. Loud bursts of thunder were reverbera- 
ted from the adjacent hills, and streams of vivid lightning 
darted through the skies, illuminating the gloomy recesses 
of the forest. Mr. Ormsby paused for a moment. He felt 
that there was danger in his purpose, and yet the continu- 
ance of the shrieks still urged him forward. The wind, 
which had swept with awful violence at its first rising, now 
seemed to abate its fury, though still it sighed and moaned 
fearfully among the crashing branches. Mr. Ormsby reso- 
lutely pressed forward, holding a pistol ready for instant 
use in his right hand, and pulling aside the bending boughs 
and shaggy undergrowth with the other. At length, he 
encountered a thicket so completely inaccessible to human 
footsteps, that he paused and bent his ear in the direction of 
the shrieks. The thunder had rolled a long and violent 
peal far away, so that the cries were distinctly audible. 
These appeared to increase in loudness and length, till one 
tremendous yell closed the paroxysm, and Mr. Ormsby lis- 
tened in vain for another. Presently a weak, low cry, re- 
sembling that of an infant, was heard distinctly. Sambo’s 
warning now occurred to his master’s mind with some per- 
plexity. He knew that the panther was said to imitate an 
infant’s cry, toallure his prey. Just as this thought occur- 
red, a vivid flash of lightning revealed to him a white ob- 
ject on the ground, not ten steps from the spot where he 
stood. Mr. Ormsby darted forward and siezed the object, 


_ which proved, to his astonishment, to be the very infant 


whose cries he had heard. He folded it in his arms, and 
hastened back to deposit it with Sambo, being aware that 
he stood no chance of achieving a perilous adventure thus 
encumbered. The honest negro uttered an exclamation of 
joy, when he heard his master’s well known step returning 
from the wood. But it was with difficulty he could be 
prevailed upon to touch the infant, being thoroughly per- 
suaded that it was no human creature, but a panter, or a 
spirit. 

P By this time the rain began to pour down in torrents, and 
the darkness became so deep, that Mr. Ormsby resolved 


‘to make his way out of the wood with all possible expe- 
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dition ; but he determined, to return in the morning, with 
sufficient aid to explore the forest. The task of escaping 
from so intricate and perplexed a spot, with no light but 
occasional gleams of lightning, was no easy one; but Mr. 
Ormsby courageously persevered in extricating himself 
from his difficulties, and after four hours’ wandering, en- 
cumbered with a helpless child, and a terrified servant, he 
finally arrived at a farm house on the road side. Here he 
obtained access with some little importunity, and after giv- 
ing the infant in charge to the good woman of the house, 
he proceeded to dry, and refresh himself. 

The next morning, Mr. Ormsby procured the assistance 
of several respectable yeoman of the country, and set out to 
explore the forest. After six hours’ severe search, the par- 
ty returned, having penetrated as far as possible into the 
thicket, without making any satisfactory discovery.. They 
saw evident marks of its being the resort of panthers, and 
perhaps, other beasts of prey ; but, except the fragment of 
a shawl, found on the spot where the child was discovered, 
there was no symptom of a human being having been near 
the thicket. The adventure terminated, with Mr. Ormsby’s 
taking charge of the infant, and carrying it home to his 
own family, where it was reared with great tenderness a- 
mong his offspring. 

Sixteen years after, Miss Lucy Ormsby, as the foundling 
was denominated, had become the belle of the village, and 
was the cause of many a severe heart ache, to the rustic 
beaux of the neighbourhood. About this time, the conflict 
of America with the mother country, had reached its 
height. War, with all its terrors, aggravated by invasion, 
was sweeping its desolations over the fair and salubrious 
clime of the Colonial territory. The Indians of the West- 
ern country were becoming mutinous, and a detachment of 
troops, among whom was Mr. (now Col.) Ormsby, was 
sent to intimidate those dangerous neighbours of the dis- 
tressed Colonists. 

The Colonel arrived at a settlement of friendly Indians, 
where he was coarsely but hospitably entertained for a 
night and a day, preparatory to commencing his negotia- 
tions with the hostile tribes. Among the females of the 
wigwam, was a white woman, whose complexion had at- 
tained a tawny hue, from long exposure to wind and sun ; 
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but who, nevertheless, retained the language and manners 
of her own nation. She seemed particularly desirous to 
enter into conversation with her countrymen, and Col. 
Ormsby contrived to have a secret interview with her, in 
which she implored him to take her back to civilized life. 
‘¢I have no kindred living, that I know of,” said she, ‘‘ but 
still, I ardently desire to return to a state of society, con- 
genial with my tastes and early habits. For sixteen years 
I have remained here in willing exile, but the motive which 
detained me, no longer exists. I was attached, by the 
strongest ties of gratitude, to an old chief, who died about 
a month ago, and I am now at liberty to quit this settle- 
ment whenever I please. I was born with good prospects, 
being the only child of a wealthy and respectable citizen of 
Philadelphia. But it was my misfortune to form an attach- 
ment to a specious young man, who induced me to elope 
from the most indulgent of father’s. When my husband 
found that this act of disobedience had occasioned my being 
disinherited, he soon betrayed his motives for seeking a 
connexion with me. His conduct was at first unkind, and 
when my father actually died without forgiving me, and 
left his estate to another, the wrath of my tyrant disdained 
even the restraints of common decency. Nevertheless, he 
forced me to accompany him in an expedition to one of the 
Western States, and accordingly, we set off with an infant 
of eight months old, on our toilsome and dangerous jour- 
ney. After travelling ten days onward, we suddenly entered 
a trackless forest, and I began first to suspect from the de- 
meanor of my husband, that he intended to destroy me. 
There arose a dreadful storm, and night came on us in cir- 
cumstances of heart-rending distress. The fiend, for surely 
he was not a man, who had thus inveigled me to destruc- 
tion, then announced his purpose in plain and clear terms. 
My terror deprived me of all presence of mind, and he tore 
my infant from my arms, dashed it on the earth, and drag- 
ged me .after him into a horrible thicket, which seemed to 
be the abode of wild beasts. I shrieked, but alas! no 
sound replied to my agony, but the terrific thunder, which 
seemed to shake the firm set earth to its centre. Just as 
the wretch was about to stab me to the heart, an Indian 
burst from the thicket, and wrested me from his grasp. A 
struggle ensued, in which my tyrant received his death 
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stroke. During this horrible conflict, I fainted, and did 
not recover, until my deliverer had borne me to a place of 
refuge. At my desire, he returned to search for my babe, 
but alas! the wild beasts had destroyed it, for we had 
heard their yells, even above the uproar of the tempest. 

‘¢ The agony I had undergone, occasioned a temporary 
alienation of my reason. The good old chief, into whose 
hands I had fallen, conducted me safely to this settlement, 
where I remained ten years in a state of partial, but harm- 
less derangement. At length, a white physician happened 
to call here, on a tour through the Western settlement. 
He saw, and pitied my condition. After using such reme- 
dies as his skill suggested, I recovered the use of my es- 
tranged faculties, and would gladly have returned with him 
to my former grade in society. But my deliverer had by 
this time, fallen into many painful infirmities, and I could 
not desert him without base ingratitude. The physician 
who restored me to reason, was also a Missionary preacher, 
and he directed my renovated mind towards the only sub- 
ject that can properly occupy the exclusive attention of an 
intelligent being. I became a Christian, and in that bless- 
ed faith, found a remedy for all my miseries. It was my 
task from this time, to impart the information I had re- 
ceived, to others. My benefactor listened, with partial 
affection, to my accounts of the holy truths sent from 
heaven for the benefit of erring man. I had the ineffable 
delight of seeing him resign his breath with a full hope of 

ospel salvation. Since his death, I have been earnestly 
Seaton of returning to a state of civilized society. If 
you will undertake to be my protector, Sir, I will at- 
tend you willingly.” 

Col. Ormsby listened to this narrative with breath- 
less interest. When it was concluded, he asked the 
female, on what day of the month, and year, she had 
encountered her tragical adventure in the forest. She 
replied without hesitation, and the Colonel found the date 
corresponded exactly with his own nocturnal journey 
through the same forest. He then felt assured that the 
mother of his adopted child was before him. With some 
little circumlocution, he gave his own account of the ad- 
venture, on hearing which, she fell at his feet in a rapture 
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of gratitude, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You have then saved my 
child, and there is something left me in this world worth 
living for.”” The business of the Indians being speedily 
conducted, Col. Ormsby had the pleasure of carrying back 
to his adopted child, a mother in every way worthy of 
her. Lucy married well, and continued through life to 
honour and love her self-constituted father, while she be- 
came the comfort and solace of her unfortunate mother. 
Col. Ormsby used often to speak in his old age, of his noc- 
turnal adventure in the forest. ‘‘ Had I been a timid 
man,” he would say, ‘‘ that child would have either been 
devoured by the panthers, or have been brought up a 
| savage. But stay, I am talking like a foolish old man—It 
Ht was God himself who put it in my heart to follow the cry 


i of human distress, and it is to him alone, that Lucy owes 
i, her wonderful preservation on that awful night. Let us 
| give Him the glory of all our good achievements, while 


we take the blame of our evil ones upon ourselves.” 
Cc. 


MONTICELLO, 


When Spring unfolds her many colour’d robe, 
And gems its glowing tints with crystal dews, 
I love to wander thro’ thy silent groves, 

. Sweet Monticello: loveliest in the hour 

ti Of vernal freshness; when the balmy air 

} Distils rich fragrance from each bursting gem. 
i I see thee in unequall’d beauty now, 

i As rising from dark winter’s sable pall 

‘; Thou smilest sweetly on thy loneliness. 

The distant mountain’s undulating line 
Waves thro’ the blue horizon, lost at length 
To the dim vision, in the misty air. 

While the near summits, darkly frowning still 
In wintry barrenness, disturb the eye 

Sent forth in search of beauty. 
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MONTICELLO. 


Yes, I love 
To gaze upon the scene, tho’ all is mute ;— 


Hush’d are the sounds of childhood’s mirthful voice 
And youth’s glad laugh, that woke the echoing hills! 


Oh! can it be, that one, one little year 
Suffices thus for desolation’s work ? 


Where now is that loved form, so often seen 

In morning’s dewy hour, when flowers unfold 
Their many tinted petals to the sun ? 

Gently she moved, in matron dignity 

Among the sweets her fost’ring hand had spread ; 
Her infant prattlers sporting at her feet, 

While often she repress’d their noisy glee: 

For at her side, with the delib’rate step 

Of tranquil age, her Patriot Father mov’d. 
Where rests he now? Columbia’s cherished son, 
Whose wisdom framed the charter of her rights 
And spurn’d the lion from her op’ning path; 
Who gave his life thro’ long protracted years 

Of patriotic toils; where rests he now ? 

Lo! in the bosom of his earthly home 

His consecrated relics sleep in dust. 

There freedom twines a never dying wreath 
Around his lowly tomb, and weeps the while ; 
And History’s faithful pen will bear his fame 
Thro’ the long track of time’s unwearied course. 


For her, whose virtues emulated his 

In life’s domestic scenes. Whose graces shone 
Conspicuously bright to every heart 

For her, no peaceful haven is reserv’d 

Thro’ ages’ gath’ring cloud, or sorrow’s gloom. 
What country, boastfu! of the Patriot’s worth 
Has found him but a grave! While for his child 
(For whom his closing lips besought their aid) 
No home is left within her native clime. 
Quench’d is the blazing hearth! silent the halls, 
Where social intercourse improved the heart. 
Each cherished relic of enlightened taste 

Once hoarded by his hana, is scattered now! 
The lonely spider, spreads her lengthened web 
Unheeded, thro’ the tenantless abode ! 

The very air breathes mournfully, as tho’ 

The voice of nature would a requiem sing 

O’er banish’d worth, nd unrequited toil. 
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Here science found within our southern clime, 
A stately home beneath the sage’s eye. 

He rear’d her temple, while his waning life 
Shed its last lustre on the rising fane. 


But all is now forgotten in the grave— 

Or if remember’d, only to express 

The barren sympathy of heartless words. 
Some few proclaim the patriotic deeds 

Of him, who slumbers in yon lowly tomb ; 
While others shun the theme, as if it moved 
The soul too rudely from its selfish calm. 

Yet time will gather round the patriot’s name 
A halo of imperishable light, 

While those, whose petty int’rests have absorb’d 
The heart’s best feelings, shall forgotten lie 


In cold oblivion’s undistinguished gloom. 
VIRGINIA. 


RECOLLECTIONS.—NO. 2. 
MY FRIEND MARY WILLIE. 


Tue parents of my friend had died in her early child- 
hood, before I knew her, and the little orphan girl was left 
to the real kindness of a wealthy relative, who cherished 
and educated her as if she were her own child. If you re- 
collect Sir Walter’s description of the little Moorish girl, 
in, I believe, Peveril of the Peak, it willafford you a very 
correct idea of Mary’s person. She was not very pretty, 
being one of the darkest of brunettes, but in ‘‘ the essen- 
tial points, good eyes, and good teeth,” she certainly excel- 
led. Her mind, and her heart, however, were beautiful 
and highly adorned. The far-famed academy at has 
long been the favorite resort of the young ladies of its vi- 
cinity, and, until arival seminary was established at a short- 
er distance from the metropolis, of those city misses, who 
wished to avail themselves of the benefits of country air 
and exercise, without relinquishing, for a while, their stud- 
ies. It was herethat Mary Willie was long distinguished by 
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her unaffected and lovely deportment, and by her proficien- 

cy in all the branches of science and the genteel accomplish- ee 
ments, which then constituted an elegant and finished edu- f e 
cation. Frank, generous, and affectionate, she was ardently ay 
beloved by her friends, among whom indeed, she might | 
safely include the whole school. Of our mutual friend- a 
ship, I had not purposed to relate any thing, as it would 7. 
probably be utterly uninteresting to a third person—this 
however, I would say, that in affection and confidence we 
were as sisters ; and when, on her quitting our village for a a 
distant one, we exchanged farewells, it was with a mourn- 
ful presentiment—we never met again. 

: A while after Mary’s departure, it was rumoured in our 
quiet town that ‘‘ Mary Willie was receiving the addresses 
of a graduate from college,” (and when such an affair i 
as courtship ” is existing, then, invariably, does 
‘* Rumour hold her trumpet high 
And tell the story to the sky,” : 


invariably, in town or country) and then again, report was : 
saying, ‘‘ that she was soon to be married to the young stu- j 
dent.”” But after some time the well-authenticated story 
came to us, that ‘‘ Mary Willie, the young, and beloved Ma- 
ry, was deserted by her friend, and that she was declining 
rapidly ina consumption. Charles Vaughan was gallant, 3 
and generous, and sensible, and the first in his class.”” He had ‘ 
loved Mary as other men love—ardently : and she had lov- 
ed him as women love—unchangeably. 


‘She gave to him her innocent affections 
And the warm feelings of a guileless breast— 
* * * 
** He left her—and in trouble she awoke 
From her bright dream of bliss, but murmured not 
Under her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one about her cruel lot. 
You. would have deemed that he had been forgot 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke, 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 
*T was little, but it told her heart was broke.” 


— 


t Those who knew Mary, and did not know Charles, con- i ty 
a cluded he must be a heartless villain to leave so youthful ; aa 
' and lovely a girl to the hopelessness of disappointed affec- i 


tion :—but Charles, though deficient in firmness and con- 
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stancy, was far from being heartless, or a villain. Mrs. 
Vaughan was a haughty and ambitious woman—proud of 
her family, and prouder of her son: it was when the beau- 
tiful, the accomplished, and richly endowed Miss Helen 
Montgomery made her appearance in L——-——, and par- 
ticularly when (young and artless, and ignorant of his en- 
gagement as she undoubtedly was) she seemed to regard 
with much complacency the polished manners of the youth- 
ful collegian, that Mrs. Vaughan began to draw injurious 
comparisons between her and the unsuspecting Mary, who 
was then residing at a distance from L——— ; and having 
established it in her own mind that Miss Helen would be the 
more suitable companion for her only son, she felt justified 
in employing all a mother’s influence, and hers was as much 
as a mother ought to possess, to induce him to renounce his 
ill-starred engagement. Poor Charles was over-persuaded 
by his parent, whose will had ever been a law to him ; his 
betrothed was not there to plead her own cause with the el- 
oquence of her modest look; and as in thought he contrast- 
ed, her diminutive, though sylph-like figure with the grace- 
fulheight of her rival, Miss Helen Montgomery, ‘‘a most 
magnificent ” looking girl, he wavered, and heaven forgive 
him, as Mary Willie did, he broke his sacred vow. Thus 
were honor and affection sacrificed at the shrine of splen- 
dour and wealth—and will Charles Vaughan ever know 
prosperity or peace of mind again ? 
And as for that gentle victim of a broken troth, 


‘© She bowed her head in quietness; she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more, 
Yet she was calm, for she had heaven in view— 


She ‘‘ was composed to rest with many tears ”—and her 
‘‘ fame is in the dark green tomb.” 

There was a little ballad written after Mary’s death, by 
one of our school-girls, who sincerely loved her and faith- 
fully cherished her memory. The term ‘beautiful seem- 
ed to be misapplied ; but we could never prevail on her to 
exchange it. Indeed, Mary’s face was so mild, so sweet, 
and her voice so melodious, that it was difficult for those 
who heard her speak, to believe she was otherwise than 
handsome. 
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— 


THE FLOWER OF THE HAMLET. 


Oh wail ye the beautiful one— 

Lament for the youthful and gay, 

She is gone, she is gone to her lonely tomb, 
While white may-flowers are full in their bloom, 
And sweet-briar shedding its early perfume, 
The flower of the hamlet is withered for aye— 


T'was sorrow that blanched her cheek, 
And clouded her gentle brow, 

And she faded, the fragile, the meek, 
She is free from all suffering now— 


Green woven garlands we bring 
To twine on her burial stone— 
% And low plaintive madrigals sing 
Fy In love to the beautiful one. 
EVERALLIN. 


LEAVES FROM A SCRAP BOOK, 


A THOUSAND wax lights burned brilliantly in the palace 
of the Count de Ridotto, and illuminated the whole of the 
long, and gay street, which was thronged with musicians, 
bi showmen, and every variety of form in which pleasure 
| could exhibit herself. Among the numerous well dressed 
persons who loitered up and down the street, was one for 
whom gaiety seemed to have no allurement. His step was 
slow, and his air careless and absent ; while as he walked 
on, he carefully enveloped his face in his ample cloak. As 
he passed, however, directly in front of the palace, where 
revelry seemed to hold her court, he suddenly paused, and 
after an instant’s hesitation, ascended the marble steps, 
which led to the grand hall of entrance. It was crowded 
with gay retainers, dressed in the most gaudy and fantastic 
manner. He heeded not their eager offers of service, but 
threw his cloak hastily from him, and without lifting the 
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plumed cap, whose jewelled band announced his rank, with 
a proud step he entered the apartments. A slight buzz 
of curiosity ran round the nearest circles, as the graceful 
stranger passed up the rooms, and saluting the Countess 
Ridotto, was received with cordiality and frankness. ‘‘ Who 
could he be?” Ah! that, to be sure, nobody could tell. 
And yet it was no mystery. 

‘<T have told you, Julie, of my friend, Leon de Castello, 
and of an important service he once rendered me in France 
—no less than that of saving this poor life of mine. Noth- 
ing could give me half the pleasure which I have in seeing 
him here this evening, unless it were, that of making him 
acquainted with you. Count Leon, I will leave Julie to do 
the honors, while I attend to this new set of comers.”’ So 
saying, the Countess left them. 

The unwonted colour that mounted into the pale cheek 
of the young man, and the embarrassed air with which he 
saluted the fair being before him, attracted her attention, 
and induced her to throw aside the reserve which had pre- 
viously marked her manner, and enter familiarly into con- 
versation with him. There was something in his haughty 
bearing, mingled with a gentleness, amounting almost to 
timidity, that interested the feelings of the lady, apparently ; 
for, when, after an absence of nearly an hour, the Countess 
returned to her protegee, she was obliged to tap her re- 
peatedly on the shoulder, ere she received the slightest at- 
tention. 

It was nearly three weeks after the evening of which I 
have been speaking, that, wearied with entertaining crowds 
of company through the night, the Countess Ridotto step- 
ped out upon a balcony, which overlooked her splendid 
gardens and pleasure grounds. They were animated by 
brilliant fireworks and transparencies, and busy with the 
hum of happy human voices. It was past three in the 
morning, yet the gaiety of the company was undiminished; 
‘¢the’sound of lute and mandolin” stole softly on her ear, 
and the light tripping of merry feet, gave token of festivi- 
ty undimmed by care. 

It was wearisome to her, the mistress of all that splen- 
dour: and she drew her mantle closely about her face as 
she passed round the palace, and entered a sequestered part 
of the gardens. This was her favorite spot, among all the 
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beauty that she had gathered around her, and she now sat ‘3 
down on a low seat, and bent her head on her hand, in an . 


attitude, expressive rather of intense thought, than of fa- ea 
tigue. The bright moon, always so much brighter and a 


softer in Italian skies than in any other, looked quietly 
in through the shrubbery, discovering, at intervals, the : 
beautiful outlines of statues, fixed in their eternal repose, ‘g 
and filling the mind with images of tranquillity. 

She had been seated, for some time, in the attitude of 
meditation, when the sound of voices approaching, startled 
her from her reverie. ‘‘ It is well,” said a low voice, 
whose shrilling music told her was Julie’s,——‘‘ if as strong ci 
love as one mortal can feel for another, will satisfy the a 
generous preference you have shown me,—believe it to be ee 
yours,—but two hours in each day must be mine,—unques- a4 
tioned : and the moment which shall witness the triumph 
of curiosity in your mind, over that of honour and 
confidence, will also witness our eternal separation.” 
She passed swiftly on towards‘ the palace, and an 
instant after, the Countess beheld Leon. If his feel- 
ings had not been so deeply roused, he might have been 
somewhat surprised at finding her alone, in this compara- 
tively secluded spot, apart from all her gay friends; but 
he only did as most people would have done in his situa- 
tion—he stood very still, and looked very pale—and beg- 
ged the blessing of the Countess, on his union with her 
young friend. ‘I certainly shall not interfere with any of 
Julie’s plans, for her own, or your happiness,” said the 
Countess, quietly ; ‘If it be your pleasure to marry her, 
her portion is princely, and will be delivered into your 
possession on the day of your nuptials,—but, no blessing 
of mine goes with you.” 

‘* No ban, I trust, my respected friend,’’ said the Count. 
‘¢ It is true, there is much I could wish otherwise in Julie, 
i she has my whole heart. Will you tell me nothing of 

er early history, her connexions, nor explain the reason 
of your withholding your consent ?” 

‘¢Nothing—nothing. You must be your own judge of 
what will constitute your happiness. But, did you never 
observe aught in Julie’s face, that struck you as singular ? 
In the deadly whiteness of her complexion,—the fair hair, 
that speaks her not of southern clime—the clear deep blue 
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of her ever downcast eyes ?—have you never been struck 
with the singular retiringness of her deportment, and did 
you never see a strange wildness in her manner ?” 

‘¢ Torture me not,” said Leon, hastily, ‘‘ if you will ex- 
plain nothing, why seek to render me wretched by sus- 
= and doubt? No! Julie—I do not doubt thee! 

eaven grant, | may make thee as happy, as I feel thou art 
worthy !” 

* * * * * 

One evening, in the month of June, in a solitary apart- 
ment, of a solitary chateau, in one of the remote provinces 
of France—sat Count Leon de Castello. 

He had removed hither, at the solicitation of Julie, and 
here she formed the pride and delight of his life. Every 
thought, every wish, was directed to the promotion of his 
happiness, and in her cheerfulness, her gentleness, her va- 
rious and brilliant accomplishments, he found ample com- 
pensation for the loss of the gay society of the metropolis. 

Could it be, that the Count was unhappy ? Alas, though 
he hardly owned it even to himself, he was tortured with 
curiosity. For on each day, at nearly the same hour, his 
wife absented herself from his presence, and never had she, 
in the most distant way, alluded to the fact or its cause. 
He dared not allude to it, but the fever of his mind gradu- 
ally wasted his frame. 

This evening, he was sitting by a low fire, and pursuing 
his usual train of thought. Though the season was so far 
advanced, the chillness of the evening rendered it necessary 
to replenish the fire ; and the Count slowly rose to order 
fuel, when a light in the extreme corner of the apartment 
attracted his attention. It was a slight twinkle,—hardly 
perceptible. He approached it, and found to his astonish- 
ment, that it proceeded from a small casket. It was of tor- 
toise shell, curiously carved, and usually stood upon his 
wife’s dressing table: he had supposed it a jewel case. 
But now the twinkling light beneath its lid, gave it a fear- 
ful and thrilling importance. He took it into his trem- 
bling hand, and applying his eye to the aperture, formed 
for the reception of a small golden key, which was usually 
fastened to his wife’s dress, he was struck with amazement. 
In that small space, he beheld, what seemed a spacious 
apartment, richly, even magnificently furnished. A bright 
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fire burned in the polished grate—and before it, was placed 
a small table, on which were books, a small case of instru- 
ments, and a box of the finest carved ivory. From the 
ceiling, was suspended a chandelier, which diffused a soft 
light over the apartment—then the couch of crimson—the 
superb lolling chair—all were of the tiny proportions suit- 
ed to the room. 

A door opened, and Leon’s heart beat thickly as he saw 
—his own wife enter with a familiar air, and seating her- 
self in the large chair, compose herself quietly to medita- 
tion. Leon had never seen her so beautiful as now. She, 
whose love of simplicity scarcely led her beyond the 
bounds of a plain robe, was now attired in the most superb 
manner. In her light hair, was wreathed the most brilliant 
jewels ; and on her usually pallid face, sat the rose of health 
and beauty, while her radiant eyes shone with a lustre that 
dazzled the eves of her astonished husband. She caressed 
a small spaniel that lay sleeping on the carpet, and in a few 
moments, left the apartment. Leon waited, with intense 
impatience, for her reappearance—till, recollecting himself, 
he replaced the box. Soon after, Julie entered the room, 
and her gentle smile spoke such tender confidence and 
gratitude to her husband, that he forgot all his doubts and 
discoveries, all his recent fear and shuddering, as he press- 
ed her wan cheek and brow with the lips of confiding and 
generous love. 

But as the next evening approached, Leon’s mind was 
again in a tumult of anxiety and impatience. He frequent- 
ly cast his eye towards the box that contained the solution 
of his mysterious destiny, and longed, for the first time, for 
the moment of his wife’s departure. At last she left him, 
and springing to the casket he applied his eye to the aper- 
ture. All was darkness. In an agony of impatience he 
waited a full half an hour, which of course, seemed a full 
half age. At length—a soft light, softer than moonlight or 
torch light, seemed to enter at one end of the box and grad- 
ually spread itself till it filled the apartment with a gentle 
and strange radiance. This time the scene was changed. 
There was no longer the quiet and elegant room he had 
seen the preceding evening, but what seemed an extensive 
hall. Its collossal pillars and fretted roof spoke of antiqui- 
ty and splendour—Leon remembered to have seen such halls 
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in his dreams, and he removed his eye for an instant, and 
rubbed it to see if he were not indeed dreaming now—alas ! 
he wastoo surely awake. When he looked again—the tiny, 
yet magnificent hall, was brilliantly illuminated. Two 
large fires blazed at either end of the apartment, and re- 
freshments were distributed in abundance. Preparations 
f] seemed making for an entertainment. At length, folding 
i doors were thrown open, and preceded by the softest music, 
there entered a procession. The beings who formed it, 
4 could not have been an inch in height,—yet perfectly and 
elegantly proportioned—-and apparelled with a magnifi- 
ft cence that mocked that of the household of Aladdin. At 
the head of the procession walked one more brilliantly at- 
H tired than the rest—on his head sparkled a tiara of untold 
value, and his step was proud and free, as he handed Leon’s 
q own wife to the loftiest seat. A pang of jealousy shot 
} through the heart of the Count. ‘* Who was the presumptu- 
| ous being that dared even—but what do I say ?—Alas! I 
| have no right to call her my Julie in these orgies.” He ; 
looked away from the box. A feeling of conscious degra- g 
dation oppressed him. He was prying into what had been &: 
forbidden expressly, if he wished for happiness. ‘‘ I shall 
never be happy again,” he thought :—and he looked into 
the box—No hall was there. In its stead, was the same 
darkness he had found previous to the gay scene which had 
just passed. He waited—looked—listened ;—his ear caught 
the distant murmuring of the sea,—and when he looked 
again, it was into a grotto formed of the most brilliant ma- 
terials,—every variety of beauty had been yielded by the | 
‘** hollow sounding sea ;” and here, pale, glistening pearls, \ 
and rainbow coloured shells, ‘‘ gleamed, but not unrecked of, q 
iH , or in vain. From beneath the flower leaves, which were 
ik wreathed in profusion among the shells, peeped out hun- 
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dreds of beauteous eyes and ringlets of sunny hair, floated : 
over shoulders, whose whiteness rivalled that of the pearls 
on which they reposed. The sea moaned most melancholy 
music, as it dead up to the side of the quiet grotto. Aft 


length, bright moonbeams shot into every corner, where 
lurked the timid geniuses of the scene, and seemed a signal 
for gaiety. In an instant, forms of light beauty were 
seen bounding over the floor of the grotto. 

Their style of dancing was so peculiar, that Leon stop- 
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ed to smile, in the midst of his eager watch. The wings 
of the tiny beings, outspread, served, as they bent, for a 
footing for the light figures of their partners, and they 
were raised to the height of the shoulder, without any ap- 
pearance of effort on the part of the gallant youths ; when, 
at a turn of the music, they sunk gently down, or bounded 
to the next bright wing, outspread for their assistance. 
Suddenly, from the centre of a rosebud, hidden in a cluster 
of white coral branches, sprang the same forms Leon had 


before distinguished at the head of the procession. In the — 


exquisite grace of her movements, he recognised the form 
of Julie—and a strange sensation came over him, as he 
looked at the accompanying figure—the face—could it be ? 
—he could not mistake—it was himself! his pwn figure, 
looking even handsomer than he had ever supposed him- 
self. He gazed at the pageant, doubting if his senses had 
not forsaken him :—when a figure, apparelled in the 
deepest mourning, appeared in the circle’ Her grief-worn 
face, formed a sad contrast to the gaiety about her. With 
a slow, and melancholy step, she passed on—raised her 
wasted hand, as in warning: and bent her eyes sadly on 
the figure that represented Leon. The moon hid herself 
in thick clouds—the figures disappeared—and the sea 
dashed more mournfully than ever, against the desolate 
grotto. Leon heard a deep sigh near him—he looked up, 
and the dimness of death passed over his eyes, as he saw 
Julie standing close to him, her eyes fixed on him with 
such an expression. He felt that their separation was de- 
creed. 

There she stood, with her pale face, paler than ever 
with sorrowful emotion, and her ever downcast eye, 
beaming with compassion—but, alas! no longer with love. 
‘¢Leon,”’ she said, so softly, that he felt, rather than 
heard the sound entering his heart, ‘“‘I would not distress 
you by alluding to what must befall us, were it not, that I 
wish to explain some circumstances that are mysterious. 
You have seen something of the manner in which I pass the 
time when I am absent from you. You have seen that I 
am not like yourself, at those times, of human size ; but 
the soul, Leon, has no definite boundary. Many a one 
would find plenty of room in the little figures you saw. I 
have enjoyed much of happiness in the state to which I 
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was introduced, a short time previous to my first sight of 

ou. But the love that filled my soul, and expanded it till 
it was fitting for its human temple, is gone; and it is well 
that I return to the fairy haunts, where I have passed my 
life happily—to the sunset revels among the golden blos- 
soms of the cassia—the dances on the moonlit leaves of the 
jasmine. 

I shall still watch over you, Leon. I shall dwell in the 
flowers that daily adorn your apartment—for though I no 
longer respect or love you as I once did, I have a pleasure 
in seeing you that I am not disposed to forego.” 

‘¢ But why, Julie, did you assume the form of humani- 
ty ?>—why, but to make me forever miserable ?” 

‘*T will tell you. It was a dispute with us one day, 
whether human beings or fairies were the happiest. Lauri- 
ana, my very particular friend,—for fairies have their par- 
ticular friends,—you must know, insisted that the curiosity 
of females was a principle that was continually working 
disasters in your world, and continually would, to the 
world’s end—and if it were not for the consequences to 
which this unhappy principle led, men would be quite as 
happy as fairies. I took the opposite side of the argu- 
ment. The dispute ran high, till the leaves of the mimosa, 
where we were assembled, actually shook with terror at the 
noise of our quarrel. At last, I offered to leave my flowery 
home,—and assuming the human form, decide for myself 
whether curiosity was not a passion equally strong in the 
heart of man, as of woman. You know, Leon, how the 
experiment has resulted.” 

*¢ And yet,” said Leon, ‘‘ how was I to blame, Julie, for 
looking into the box? how could I know that what I 
should see, could have any reference to you ?”—‘ Certainly 
you could not know,—and the first time, was unnoticed— 
but the second—Ah! Leon, I appeal to your own con- 
sciousness, was it not voluntarily sought ?”” Leon was silent, 

and the deep blush of degradation covered his forehead. 
At length he said,—‘‘ But the Countess Ridotto ?””—‘ was 
my excellent little opponent Laurina, who took upon her- 
self to open your eyes far enough to suspect a mystery, 
where, otherwise, your blind love never would have found 
one.” 

‘¢ And the box ?—* Ah, that,” said Julie, ‘* was the place 
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I had appointed to see my friends, the fairies, who, if I had 
not done so, would have felt neglected. You have seen 
but a part, a small part, indeed, of the splendour in which 
I pass my life. Think not then, that in leaving you, I re- 
turn to sorrow or repentance. No, I shall be very happy, 
for I shall no longer be human.”’ 

‘¢ My figure,””—said Leon, ‘‘ how came I there ?” 

‘¢ Just a freak of mine, a mere fairy creation to repre- 
sent you ; for even, when absent from you in person, you 
were ever present to my soul. But, farewell,” continued 
she, sadly, ‘* you will find many a one who will supply my 
place more worthily—but none, who will love you more 
deeply and constantly than would your poor Julie.”—Her 
voice died away,—he felt her breath cool on his fevered 
forehead, and a light touch part the hair from his brow ; 
when he looked up, she was gone. 

E. B. W. 


HOME OF YOUTH. 


“* There’s nae place like our ain home ; 
Oh ! I wish that I was there! 

‘There’s nae home like our ain home, 
To be met wi’ any where !— 

An’ oh! that I were back again 
*Mid a’ our flow’rs sae green, 

An’ heard the song 0’ my ain one’s, 
An’ was what I hae been !” 


Sister ! forget you the home of our youth, 

Where we first lisped prayers of hope, of truth ; 

Where the wild flowers wreathed our cottage o’er, 

And the field’s their brightest colours wore ; 

Where the blithe bird’s sweetest murmur awoke 

In the waving boughs of our own loved oak ?— 
That, that was our home ! 


Where the clear rippling brook, with curl so white 
Went laughing on in sunniest light ; 
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Where the summer’s breeze thro’ the willow play’d, 
And the violet hid in a grassy shade ; 
Where the sunbeams dance, the waters play, 
And life seems a “ never ending” day 1— 
There, there was our home! 


Oh! how loudly ringing our voices were ; 

Then our step was buoyant, and “ Jight as air,”— 

As we sung our songs neath the laughing sky, 

We thought not of death, or of sorrow’s sigh ; 

Those were joyous hours, and that home of mirth, 

Ay, there were glad hearts around its hearth,— 
That, that was our home. 


Oh! vainly we search that happy place, 

For the sunny locks, and the smiling face ; 

There are laughing eyes and young fairy feet, 

Yet none like those we were wont to meet, 

And the festal hall, and the dance and song, 

But whispering speak of the once bright throng 
In our own first home ! 


Thou tell’st me to look at the broad blue sky, 
And to think of the home so far, so high ; 
Are the flowers bright and unfading there, 
Do the songs float sweetly in “ upper air?” 
Then J would, that the time were come, when we, 
Sweet sister! may rove THERE fearlessly 

As in our own first home! 


ANNE, 
Crean. 


LETTER FROM A MOTHER, 


TO HER NEWLY-MARRIED DAUGHTER. 


I find by your letters, my dear Caroline, that you are 
very anxious to hear from me. 
you ; and want my advice, as you say, on a thousand sub- 
jects. Your fears are groundless—a mother never forgets her 


You fear I have forgotten 
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child—but I had my reasons for this delay. In the first 
place, I knew your time would be very much engrossed in 
the arrangements necessary on beginning to keep house. 
It is an important era in the life of a woman to be taken 
from the paternal roof, where she was a child, a depend- 
ent, an indulged favorite perhaps, and placed at the head 
of an establishment which she is expected to guide and 
grace. I think there is generally too much advice and 
interference from relations and friends at suchatime. I 
believe young married women would oftener take a right 
course, if left to their own reflections, from principle, than 
they do when urged to adopt such and such arrangements, 
because they are fashionable, or necessary to their station, 
&c. : considerations usually named by the people of the 
world. 

In the second place, it is no very slight affair for me to 
write a letter. I want every thing in a particular way ; 
my table and chair must be arranged with due reference to 
the light, my pen made, my g glasses too must be worn. 
Ah! it is when I begin those employments which used to 
be so easy, so delightful in my youth, that I feel the infirm- 
ities of age, feel the full penalty which immortals must pay, 


for being permitted to remain long in their earthly taber- 


nacles. And I have no Caroline at hand to watch my in- . 


clinations, and prevent my wishes. But do not, my dar- 
ling, think I regret your marriage ; or, indeed, regret that 
you have left me. I rejoice at both, because I believe your 
virtues will more fully unfold, and your usefulness and 
happiness be better promoted in the union you have form- 
ed, than though you had remained with me. I feel alone, 
to be sure ; but then I am not lonely, for my heart is with 
you. And I am studying and thinking how I can assist 
you in the discharge of your arduous duties. 

Experience cannot be transferred. We may give wise 
advice, but we cannot give wisdom to follow it. It is as 
often a weakness in the aged to dictate to the young, as it 
is folly in the young to slight the warnings of the aged. 
Men and women must commune with their own hearts, and 
take counsel, each individual, with the spirit within them, if 
they would possess that strength of character which, de- 
pending on principle, is the only stable foundation of ex- 
cellence. 
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You request me, dear child, to counsel you concerning 
your religious deportment,—and in referring you to your 
own conscience, and entreating you never to adopt a prin- 
ciple of belief or conduct, which, in the silent and secret 
recesses of your own bosom, you cannot reflect upon with- 
out self-reproach, I give you the best rule my experience 
suggests. You need entertain no fear that this rule will lay 
you under any restraints, except those conducive to happi- 
ness. ‘¢ The innocent are gay”—and I do think cheerful- 
ness should be inculcated as a virtue. Christianity is not 
sadness—nor is religion gloom. Never separate your duty 
to your Father in heaven entirely from your duties and 
feelings towards his creatures on earth. This idea of re- 
ligion as an abstract performance, something to be done, 
or suffered, or believed, as the price of eternal life, is no 
where inculcated by our Saviour. I wish you, Caroline, 
to frame your whole conduct and conversation on the 
christian model. I wish you to live as an immortal being. 
We forget our immortality when we sin—and we regret 
our immortality when we continue to sin. I think there 
can hardly be a more grievous punishment to a mind feel- 
ing its capacities for virtuous enjoyment, than to know that 
the fountain of pure thoughts and pleasures is dried up 
by the hot breath of passion, or frozen by the cold apathy 
of worldly selfishness. You are surrounded with the 
means of happiness, and I wish to see you enjoy it. But 
thoughtlessness is no part of rational enjoyment. You may 
be cheerful, you may be gay, but, my child, always be 
thoughtful. Reflection is to the mind, what exercise is to 


‘ the body—a strengthener. Of the many follies and vices 


committed in the world, far the greater part are owing to 
indiscretion, to a want of thought. I have seldom met 
with a person who did not praise virtue ; indeed, I believe 
there are few persons but what do admire virtuous conduct 
—why then do not they practise it? Because they lack 
strength of mind to resist temptation; which, in other 
words, is to lack judgment. Ifa true estimate were made, 
it would be found, even for this world, that a life of inno- 
cence was the best and happiest men lead. And it is this 
right estimate of things, | would now particularly urge on 
you. Your season of life, the new scene opened before 
you, the flatteries that now surround you, all these have 
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a blinding power, a power over the senses, which will cer- 
tainly deceive you, unless you reason and reflect carefully. 

There is, in the arrangement of the household routine, 
so much depending on the discretion and deportment of 
the mistress of the family, that I sometimes think good 
sense is hardly so indispenable to men as to women. ‘The 
faculties of men are exerted less at home than in the world ; 
while, to a woman, home is, as one may say, all. In 
this narrow circle, every inaccuracy must be apparent, and 
consistency of conduct, which cannot be expected from 
an ill governed mind, is the foundation of domestic com- 
fort. How much is included in that one phrase—domes- 
tic happiness ! How I hope my Caroline will ever enjoy it ! 
But remember that the heart of woman is too finely tuned 
to the harmony of heaven, ever to be happy without in- 
dulging in devotional feelings. I cannot think of a woman as 
an unbeliever. I cannot think of a wife that does not pray 
for the husband she loves, or a mother, that does not pray 
for her children, as I now do for thee, my Caroline. 

H. 


TO 
“ One hour with thee.’ 


One hour with thee, in Spring’s sweet morn, 
While flowerets scent the dewy lawn; 

And buds forth-springing, 

Around one flinging 
Their fragrance from the rosy thorn. 


One hour with.thee in leafy June, 

Amid yon wood, with verdure strewn ; 
Where flocks are playing, 
And, thither straying, 

Sport in the sultry summer noon. 
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One hour with thee, while Autumn’s breeze 
Is waving o’er the burdened trees, 

Whose boughs are bending 

With rich fruits, blending: 
Sweetly with all the rapt eye sees. 


One hour with thee, one hour with thee! 
While sinking in tranquility, 

The sun reposes, 

As daylight closes, 
Beneath the glow of yonder sea. 


One hour with thee, too, by the light 
Of yonder hearth-fire, sparkling bright ; 
Whose magic power, 
While tempests lower, 
Gladdens the gloomy winter night. 


MISS SEDGWICK’S NOVELS. 


REDWOOD, NEW ENGLAND TALE, HOPE LESLIE, &e. 


Tuere is hardly one among the crowd of pretenders af 
the present day, who has not received more newspaper 
praise than the author of these excellent and highly inter- 
esting volumes. Even the reviewers, though they have 
spoken of her with the deepest respect and admiration, 
have hardly satisfied our enthusiasm upon the subject. 
Her claims have, however, sunk deeply into the hearts of 
her countrymen ; and her fame is destined to be far more 
durable than that of any other female writer among us. 
In America, she deserves the rank accorded to Miss Edge- 
worth in England; and an hundred years hence, when 
other and gifted competitors have crowded into the field, 
our country will still be as proud of her name. She has 
been a close observer of all the shadings of human charac- 
ter,—in kind and playful humour she has penetrated into 
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all the hiding places of the heart ; and she has brought them 
before us in pictures as simply beautiful as nature herself. 
Her style is unambitious—it has none of the pomp of meta- 
phor, or the trickery of arrangement—it is always pure, 
graceful, and fascinating. Language with her, is the breath 
of the soul ; and that breath is ‘‘ articulate melody.” But 
her greatest security for immortality is the bland, religious 
spirit, which emanates from all her writings, and sheds, as 
it were, a glory aroundthem. She has seldom written a 
page from which we do not receive the salubrious influence 
of elevated christian morality. We may not be able to 
quote lines, or sentences peculiarly pious—it rests upon 
them all, like ‘‘the baptism of Heaven upon the flowers.” 

High as public opinion has placed her, she, like Bryant, 
never disappoints us ; whatever she has done is well done. 
The articles she has written for the Atlantic Souvenir have 
been the best things published in that well selected annual ; 
the ‘‘ Catholic Iroquois,”’ in particular, has exceeding beau- 
ty. The “ Travellers” is eagerly read by young people, 
though it is not perhaps decidedly a favourite with chil- 
dren. She is very doubtful of her power of attracting ju- 
venile readers : she playfully says, ‘‘ I know how to inter- 
est their minds and affections when I am talking with 
them,—but that is the preached word,—to write a sermon is 
a more difficult matter.”” Yet we think her modesty leads 
her to under-rate her own efforts ; we are at least sure, that 
some pathetic touches in the ‘‘ Deformed Boy” drew tears 
from our own eyes. As for her translations of Sismondi, it 
is impossible to add one word to the praise bestowed upon 
them by Madame Sismondi: ‘ Tell Miss Sedgwick they 
are translated just as a wife would wish to have them !” 

The ‘‘ New England Tale,” on which her reputation was 
first founded, is unquestionably, our most successful por- 
traiture of New England. Some christians have consider- 
ed the character of Mrs. Wilson, as an unkind and uncandid 
caricature of their opinions. Had Mrs. Wilson been in- 
tended as a representative of the whole body of Calvinists, 
this would unquestionably be just; but as an individual, 
Mrs. Wilson is true to the life—most of us have met such 
in our pilgrimage. 

Notwithstanding these objections, Miss Sedgwick’s first 
novel had almost unexampled popularity. Some think she 
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never has, and never can excel this attempt. We think 
differently. We considered Redwood far better than the 
‘¢ New England Tale.” If there be an artist who hopes to 
surpass ‘‘ Aunt Debby Lennox,” he may as well lay down 
his pencil and die. It may sound like exaggeration ; but 
we do honestly think it is as perfect in its kind as any 
character Sir Walter Scott ever imagined. Who cannot 
see the muscular, gray-haired old woman, with the kindly 
heart, and the blunt freedom of manner, which so pecu- 
liarly characterises our good, honest, independent yeo- 
man ? 

It seems as if we remembered beings present at the fol- 
lowing scene, when Aunt Debby arrived at the ‘‘ pool,” as 
she chose to call Lebanon Springs : 


“Every eye seemed fixed on Deborah, who, on entering, had 
given a good-natured nod to the Armstead party, and had proceed- 
ed in her operstions with as much nonchalance as if she had been 
in her own little bed-room at home, and mistress of all she survey- 
ed. She walked up to a small looking-glass, threw aside her bon- 
net, and began smoothing her refractory locks with a pocket-comb, 
while she recounted to Ellen, in her homeliest phrase, and with 
all the exultation of a victor, her success in securing the best hos- 
pitalities of the manger for her good steed, and boasted, that like 
a faithful mistress, she had insisted on being an eye-witness of his 
accommodations. It must be confessed that Ellen felt a little dis- 
turbed at the ludicrous figure her companion made in the eyes of 
the fashionable party who were observing her. She averted her 
eyes and looked out of the window, when Deborah, who had fin- 
ished her toilette, and was surveying some pictures that garnished 
the walls, again attracted her attention. ‘‘ For the land’s sake, 
Ellen,” she said, “‘ come and look at these pictures, and tell me 
what this means—here is something that puzzles me ;” and she 
fixed her eyes on an embroidered Hector and Andromache, the 
fruit, of at least three month’s labour of one of the young lady 
artists of the inn. “ That man,” she said, pointing to the ‘T'rojan 
hero, “‘ is dressed in the uniform of the Connecticut reg’lars ; at 
least, it is as wuch like that as any thing; and I take it to be the 
likeness of Col. Smith. I remember he had a wife and one child, 
and he parted from them just before the battle of Garmantown, 
where he lost his life, and a great many other brave fellows, that 
have never been stitched into a pictur, lost theif® too. It’s always 
your generals and colonels that get all the profit and honour while | 
they live, and the glory when they are gone; while the poor fel- 
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lows that suffer hunger and cold, die are never named, nor 
thought of. But what signifies it! for ‘fhe same event happen- 
eth to all,’ as Solomon says.” ‘“ And it is the honest life that pre- 
cedes the event, and not the honour which follows it, that makes 
all the difference,” said Miss Campbell, advancing to Deborah, and 
entering into her feelings with evident pleasure. ‘‘ Very true, 
Miss—and very well said,” replied Debby, heartily. ‘‘ May be 
Miss,” she added, with an earnest manner, which indicated that a 
very slight observation of Miss Campbell had inspired her with 
great respect for her powers, ‘‘may be, Miss, you can help Ellen 
explain these outlandish names that puzzle me. I am sure there 
was not among all the Connecticut reg’lars such a name as Hec- 
tor; and as to the other, I can’t make any thing out of it.” 


Of Grace Campbell we have but a sketch—but it is emi- 
nently successful and spirited. This highly intellectual and 
elegant woman is drawn with as much truth to nature, as 
our humble friend Aunt Debby. Miss Sedgwick is em- 
phatically a lady-like writer. She is at home in the high- 
er circles, and refinement is a graceful habit ; yet it is evi- 
dent she loves to watch the comparatively unfettered devel- 
opements of nature in middle life. Her own sentiments 
are, doubtless, uttered by Grace Campbell : 


“'There is nothing iw life so tedious to me, as the genteel ladies 
and gentlemen one meets forever in town—we flatter one another’s 
prejudices, we adopt one another’s opinions, and tastes, and habits, 
till every thing individual and peculiar is gone—we are all formed 
ia the same mould, and all receive the same impression—pure gold 
and base copper, all must bear the same stamp to be current coin. 
It is a refreshment to me to sce the natural character as it is de- 
veloped in the strong peculiarities one meets in the country. I 
love the common people—an unpardonable sin it may be, Mrs. 
Norton, but I do love them—I love to see the undisciplined move- 
inents of natural feeling—I sympathize with their unaffected 
griefs—lI love to witness their hearty pleasures—I had rather re- 
ceive the expression of their good will, than the compliments of a 
successful winter’s campaign.” 


Perhaps public opinion is more divided concerning 
‘¢ Hope Leslie,” than it was with regard to ‘¢‘ The New- 
England Tale” and “ Redwood.” All think it a work of 
great merit ; bit all do not prefer it. We can easily ac- 
count for this diversity of opinion. ‘‘ Hope Leslie” has 
more of the glow and vitality of genius, and more of its in- 
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equality than its predecessors : it is a work of more power, 
but it has not the same uniform, correct beauty. The 
celebrated Sismondi said, ‘* Magawisca is the noblest con- 
ception imagination ever formed”—and his praise was just. 

If we have spoken enthusiastically, we have spoken sin- 
cerely ; and we have small reason to fear want of sympathy, 
when we eulogize an individual who has done so much for 
our literature and our morals—one so highly distinguished 
by public admiration, yet living in the midst of society to 
bless and adorn it. 

F. 


BIRTH DAYS. 


Why should we count our life by years, 
Since years are short, and pass away ? 

Or, why by fortune’s smiles or tears, 
Since tears are vain and smiles decay ? 


O! count by virtues—these shall last 
When life’s lame-footed race is o’er ; 

And these, when earthly joys are past, 
May cheer us on a brighter shore. 


Who are the old? not they whose cares 

Have white locks o’er their temples spread ; 
‘ Wisdom alone is man’s gray hairs,’ 

And these may crown the youthful head. 


FASHIONS. 


Varium et mutabile semper femina.”” 
Virgil. 

Mrs. Hate—Tue Mantuan Bard, I have quoted, has been 
frequently stigmatized for his want of gallantry in the above 
line—to say nothing of his giving his hero a second wife, in- 
stead of killing him with grief for the loss of his first. What- 
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ever may be said in answer to this latter circumstance, your 
correspondent Laura, who has so very kindly volunteered 
to explain her apparent incivility in the street about two 
months ago, has rescued him from the justice of the charge, 
by showing that the most offensive epithet in the above 
quotation, has hitherto been incorrectly translated ; and 
that far from casting a slur, the poet intended, by the au- 
thority of his name, to shield them from an unjust impu- 
tation. Instead, therefore, of accepting the translation 
which our sex have uniformly given to the word ‘ muta- 
tile,” we must receive it as an assertion, on the part of the 
poet, that woman is able to be mute, or to keep silence, a 
thing which has heretofore been doubted ; and would not 
have been believed by many, had not Miss Laura incontes- 
tibly proved, that it could, and sometimes would be done 
at the expense of civility and good breeding. I rejoice, 
therefore, at the circumstance to which I alluded in the 
Magazine of March, last ; because it has led to the rescue of 
the sex from one of those calumnies, which the self styled 
lords of the creation are so fond of heaping upon them. 

It does appear strange to me, that we men should be so 
fond of turning into ridicule, the habits and fashions of the 
ladies ; which, if they were properly considered, would 
show the deep felt regard which the dear creatures have for 
the solid interests of mankind at large, and prove the deep 
insight they have into moral and political economy. It is 
not long, since I read an article from a Southern paper, 
stating, that a bonnet was to have been sent on to a North- 
ern friend, by a lady of the South ; but, on carrying it on 
board of the vessel, it was found impossible to get it down 
the hatchway. Now this, to be sure, has been tortured 
into a subject of merriment when it ought to have been the 
theme of commendation. The ladies care very little, so far 
as they are individually concerned, for the size of their 
bonnets, the fulness of a gown pattern, the length, or num- 
ber of their curls. But inasmuch as the wealth of a nation 
depends upon the occupation of its members, and the a- 
mount of labour produced, compounded with the inter- 
change of the products of that labour for foreign commodi- 
ties, so those individuals must be considered as most active 
in the advancement of the interests of the country, who give 
the liveliest stir to the commerce and the manufactures, by 
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the consumption of the greatest possible quantity of the ma- 
terial. The ladies, therefore, in the plenitude of their re- 
gard for the subjects of deep national concern, think that 
they cannot more effectually advance the commercial and 
the manufacturing interests of the country—(for they are 
neither tariff nor anti-tariff men, but behold the interests of 
both parties with much regard)—than by employing as 
much of the material in their articles of dress as can be 
worked up by taste and skill—showing thereby, that their 
own personal convenience and comfort are completely mer- 
ged in the all absorbing consideration of national prosperity. 

The history of the world and of its improvements is the 
history of woman—I should correct the expression, the his- 
tory of woman is the history of the improvements in the 
world. Some twenty or thirty years ago, when manual 
labour performed all the drudgery which is now consigned 
to wheels and cogs, boilers and bilge water, some five, six, 
or seven yards of silk, muslin, or gingham would suffice for 
the flitting and flirting of the most gay and volatile of the 
sex. But as soon as the powers of steam are applied, and 
labour is changed from physical to intellectual, the ladies, 
in their charitable regard for the operative class of the 
community, began to devise means for their continued 
employment ; and as the material is produced with 
half the labour, the equilibrium must be sustained by con- 
suming a double quantity. The same cause has occasioned 
that sattins, and silks, and muslins, which once were with 
difficulty admitted into the parlour, have now found their 
way into the kitchen, almost to the exclusion of checks, cal- 
icoes, and ginghams. 

I knew one lady, who for the same reason, sported a 
large head of French puffs and curls, because wearing her 
own hair, would prove her not only as encouraging, but 
engaged in the support of domestic productions. 

It does seem peculiarly hard, that while the ladies are 
thus carrying their principles into practice, even at the ex- 
pense of their loveliness, they should have to encounter the 
sarcasm and the ridicule of the other sex. Let us hope that 
they will not be discouraged in their endeavours by such 
mean and inconsiderate abuse. They may be assured, that 
there are those who duly estimate their motives and princi- 
ples and who respect them accordingly. 


U. R. 
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LADIES’ TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


In some few instances, Societies for the promotion of 
Temperance have been formed by the women of our coun. 
try. They doubtless would become universal, were the 
importance of the subject properly considered. 

The influence of women seems absolutely necessary to 
the suppression of the odious vice of intemperance. Their 
power over the appetites of children must be exerted. In- 
deed, it seems hardly possible women can be blameless, 
when so many human beings reared by their care become 
the slaves of appetite, till they are degraded beneath the 
brutes. Every mother should make the inquiry, whether 
she has been sedulous to train her children in the habits 
of temperance ; if not, if she has given them ‘“ sweetened 
brandy,” and ‘rum and sugar,” and taught them to love 
the poison which may destroy them forever, she must not 
flatter herself she is guiltless of their blood. 

There are many good people who yet cling to the idea 
that ardent spirits are medicinal. They would not, for the 
world, allow their little ones to drink ruam—but they give 
it, mingled with molasses for a cold—and prescribe that 
worst and most insidious of enemies, bitters, as a remedy in 
many disorders. Now societies of intelligent women 
might do much towards correcting this vulgar and perni- 
cious prejudice in favour of rum as a medicine. 

Women have access to the chambers of the sick, and they 
are consulted more frequently than the physician, respect- 
ing the management of young children. And if ladies were 
united in some systematic plan of visiting the abodes of mis- 
ery, often made so by intemperance only, and urging upon 
the wretched wife of the drunkard, the importance of 
guarding her children from the contagion, their influence 
would be speedily felt in preventing the beginnings of the 
evil. 

The ladies of Boston are active in labours of benevolence. 
Their societies for charitable objects are well known and 
appreciated. Perhaps no charity in which they have en- 
gaged promises such important effects, as that for the in- 
struction of the infants of the poor. Cannot our benevo- 

NO, VOL, II.—v. 3l 
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lent ladies devise some means for teaching the mothers of 
those poor children the necessity and the benefits of tem- 
perance ? The experiment seems worth trying. 
Among the many addresses on the subject which have, 
of late, been delivered before the different societies for the 
romotion of Temperance throughout our country, we 
ave seen none that shows the extent and danger of the 
‘* fiery plague” of alcohol, more forcibly than that of John 
Neal. It is a manly and eloquent composition, and we 
hope it has been extensively and attentively read. But the 
sentiments relating to the influence and the example of 
women deserve to be embodied in a work expressly design- 
ed for the ladies. We give all our limits will permit. 


“It is not enough that our mechanics, our Jabourers, our strong 
men, our gifted, and our youth are engaged in the great work. 
Our women must be with us, or we cannot hope to prevail—our 
mothers, our wives, and our daughters—the other half, and in 
such matters, by far the most influential half of our whole popula- 
tion. It is not enough that we confederate together abroad, as men, 
to discourage the use of strong drink, in our workshops, in our tav- 
erns, or in the highway—to make sobriety one of the qualifica- 
tions of a ruler—to encourage the culture of the grape, or the use 
of cheap and safe wines that would be accessible to the poor, and 
not Jead to a desire for any thing dangerous—to labour night and 
day for the overthrow of the Destroyer—it is not enough that we 
do all this, if the wives, and mothers, and sisters of our country, 
continue to make our very homes a snare to us, every sociable 
coming together, every fire-side interview, every joyous event, an 
excuse for tampering with the shadow, or playing with the skirts 
ofthe enemy. As for what we may do— 


We but wear 
“ Our strength away in wrestling with the air :” 


So long as women persist in pouring the fiery drug into the cau- 
dle cup of the babe—mingling it with the food of the infant—sub- 
stituting fever for health, and sorrow for strength—counterfeiting 
the stream of pearl, and hiding the treachery with flavour, and col- 
our, and perfume; for all these things are to be done, before the 
youthful purity of taste can be perverted. What are we to do, when 
we have, under one pretence or another, brandy mixed with our very 
food—our sauces—our jellies—our cakes and our pies—with what- 
ever is intended to be better and richer than usual ? What are we 
to do, as men; after we have been made to relish the flavor of 
ardent spirit in this way—from our cradle to our grave—accustom- 
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ed to it in our pap—taught, in our very childhood, to sit up to the 
table and throw off a glass of wine, like a man—of Portuguese 
wine too, such as the Portuguese themselves never drink, for we, 
like the English, have it with what we call a body to it, in other 
words, overcharged with brandy—in a glass of our own too; for 
where is the child without a wine-cup of his own ? 

Let every mother beware. No human creature ever yet loved 
the open, perceptible, undisguised flavour of rum, or brandy, or 
gin, whiskey, or Portuguese wine—or tobacco. But he is led to a 
relish for them, while a babe—or a child—worried or shamed into 
a liking for them, till he has overcome the loathing and horror, the 
prohibition and the penalty of Him that loveth his creatures; and 
goes down to the chambers of death—a drunkard and a beast. 

The women of our country, they who surround us with 
a living sunshine, with life and virtue like an atmosphere—even 
they are chargeable, with perhaps a chief part of our present deg- 
radation, guilt, and sorrow. But for them, we never could have 
been what we are—a nation labouring with a fiery plague, that 
afflicts every twelfth of our number—and in the way of becoming 
a people of drunkards. Not that they themselves are lovers of 
strong drink; but they it is, that have taught our fathers, and our- 
selves, and our children to love it. Are they not the first and the 
chief teachers of men? And yet they sing of the red grape ; they 
plant the vine about every path we tread in life—among our very 
household-gods ; they offer the wine-cup to all that approach them 
and they make little or no distinction, where they may, between 
the temperate and the intemperate, the dissolute and the vir- 
tuous. 

Do they recoil at the charge? It is true, nevertheless. Were 
they to do as they ought—were they to stand forth in their purity 
and power—were they to forbid the hope of the intemperate—were 
they to do no more than they may do, without reproach; they 
would reform posterity without the help of man. Next to God 
therefore, let us put our trust in woman— 


** The hope of the nations—the bravest and best, 
That e’er smote the plumage from tyranny’s crest.” 
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*“*MIsCELLANEOUS Prose Works or Sir Watuter Scorvr.’’ 
Boston, Wells § Lilly. The six volumes now offered to the public, contain 
much that will be valuable to the reading community. The first four com- 
prise the Life of Dryden and Swift, and Biographical Memoirs of no less than 
twenty-four emineut writers, or illustrious persons. A mass of facts relating 
to individuals has been collected and connected, which would seem quite a la- 
bour for an ordinary mortal, but which, to the genius of the Great Known, was 
probably only a relaxation, or a sport. We should like to know whether Sir 
Walter ever feels weary of reading and writing—one thing is certain, he never 
indulges in repose. Nor do his novels, much as they are imbued with the 
spirit of history and tradition, display so unequivocally the industry of the au- 
thor, as his other works. We cannot in the novels easily discriminate whether he 
is most indebted to imagination or research for his facts—but in his Life of Napo- 
leon and these Biographies, the apparently thorough knowledge of events 
recorded and persons described, leave an impression of his unwearied applica- 
tion on the mind of the reader which seems sufficiently to awaken the energy 
of the most supine. We zee the effect of his industry. His genius is the fire, 
but if he did not Jabour continually to keep it replenished with the fuel of 
knowledge, the blaze would soon decline, become feeble, and finally expire. 

The fifth and sixth volumes contain Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, a spirited 
and lively sketch of events in France during the agitating period of the first 
restoration of the Bourbons, the return of Buonaparte from Elba, Battle of 
Waterloo, §c. till the final extinction of the Imperial power—and Essays on 
Chivalry, Romance, and the Drama. 

These essays are replete with information on the subjects discussed. Chiv- 
alry, in particular, will be read with avidity by those who have a taste for the 
study of antique manners and customs. The age of chivalry was an important 
era to the female sex. The men of those times whom we call barbarous, paid 
a homage to woman, little short of idolatry ; and though such fantastic worship 
was not so productive of rational happiness as the esteem now rendered to her 
virtues, yet we may trace the deference and delicacy of attention to which fe- 
males are, universally, in civilized society, considered entitled, to the senti- 
ments of chivalry. We give a few extracts illustrative of the manners of 
ladies and lovers of those days of castles, and champions, and giants, and drag- 
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ons, when nothing beneath the sun was esteemed of so much consequence 


as the smile of a woman. 


** Amid the various duties of knight-hood, that of protecting the female sex, re- 


specting their persons, and redressing their wrongs, becoming the champion of their FAL 
. cause, and the chastiser of those by whom they were injured, was represented as aot 
a one of the principal objects of the institution. Their oath bound the new-made ‘oe 


knights to defend the cause of all women without exception ; and the most pressing 
way of coujuring them to grant a boon was to implore it in the name of God and 
5 the ladies. ‘The cause of a distressed lady was, in many instances, preferable to 
| that even of the country to which the knight belonged. Thus, the Captal de Bu- 
F che, though an English subject, did not hesitate to unite his troops with those of the 
d Compte de Foix, to relieve the ladies in a French town, where they were besieged 
3 and threatened with violence by the insurgent peasantry. The looks, the words, 
; the sign of a lady, were accounted to make knights at time of need perform double 
“heir usual deeds of strength and valour. At tournaments and in combats, the voi- 
# ces of the ladies were heard like those of the German females in former battles, 
_ calling on the knights to remember their fame, and exert themselves to the utter- 
4 most. ‘* Think, gentle knights,” was their cry, ‘‘ upon the wool of your breasts, 
: the nerve of your arm, the love you cherish in your hearts, and do valiantly, for la- q 
dies behold you.”” The corresponding shouts of the combatants were, “ Love of la- 7 
dies ! Death of warriors ! On, valiant knights, for you fight under fair eyes.” 
Where the honour or love of a lady was at stake, the fairest prize was held out to 
the victorious knight, and champions from every quarter were sure to hasten to 
combat in a cause so popular. Chaucer, when he describes the assembly of the 
knights who came with Arcite and Palemon to fight for the love of the fair Emilie, 
describes the manners of his age in the following lines. 


** For every knight that loved chivalry, 

And would his thankes have a passant name, 
Hath pray’d that he might ben of that game, 
And well was him that thereto chusen was. 
For if there fell to-morrow such a case, 

Ye knowen well that every lusty knight 
That loveth par amour, and hath his might, 
Were it in Engellonde, or elsewhere, aq 
They wold hir thankes willen to be there. e 4 
fight for a lady! Ah! Benedicite, 
It were a lusty sight for to see.” 

It-is needless to multiply quotations on a subject so trite and well known. The 

defence of the female sex in general, the regard due to their honour, the subser- 
vience paid to their commands, the reverent awe and courtesy, which, in their pre- 
sence, forbear all unseemly words and actions, were so blended with the institution 
of Chivalry, as to form its very essence. 
But it was not enough that the “ very perfect, gentle knight,”’ should reverence 
FS the fair sex in general. It was essential to bis character that he should select, as 
< his proper choice, “‘ a lady and a love,’’ to be the polar star of his thoughts, tle 
mistress of his affections, and the directress of his actions. In her service, he was 
to observe the duties of loyalty, faith, seccrey, and reverence. Without such an 
empress ofhis heart, a knight, in the phrase of the times, was a ship without a rud- 
der, a horse without a bridle, a sword without a hilt; a being, in short, devoid of 
¢ that ruling guidance and inte!ligence, which ought to inspire his bravery, and di- 
rect his actions.” 

** It was the especial pride of each distinguished champion, to maintain, against 
all others, the superior worth, beauty, and accomplishments of his lady ; to bear her 
picture from court to court, and support, with lance and sword, her superiority to bd 
; all other dames, abroad or at home. To break a spear for the love of their ladies, 
z was a challenge courteously given, and gent!y accepted, among all true followers ot a Boeke 
Chivalry ; and history and romance are alike filled with the tilts and tournaments Y Gea age 
yg which took place upon this argument, which was ever ready and ever acceptable- F 
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Indeed, whatever the subject of the tournament had been, the lists were never closed 
until a solemn course had been made in honour of the ladies. 

There were knights yet more adventurous, who sought to distinguish themselves 
by singular and uncommon feats of arms in honour of their mistresses ; and such 
was usually the cause of the whimsical and extravagant vows of arms which 
we have to notice. To combat with extravagant odds, to fight amid the press 
of armed knichts without some essential part of their armour, to do some deed of 
audacious valour in face of friend and foe, were the services by which the knights 
strove to recommend themselves, or which their mistresses (very justly so called) 
imposed on them as proofs of their affection.” 

Memorrs or Mrs. Hunrineton. Boston, Crocker & Brewster. 
The fact that this work has reached the third edition in America, besides being 
reprinted in Scotland several times, is sufficient testimony of its popularity. 
That its effect on society, and especially on the minds of the writer’s own 
sex has been good, few who read the book will feel inclined to doubt. One of 
the most striking characteristics of the excellent example Mrs. Huntington has 
bequeathed the world, is that it may be followed. Her piety was not elicited 
by singular circumstance, or strange situation. There is little or no excite- 
ment attendant on her story, and yet for abiding interest, we hardly know the 
biography of a woman superior. This edition has an ‘ Introductory Essay, 
and a Poem’’ written by James Montgomery, a Scotch poet. The Essay is 
finely written, the influence of the “ mighty dead’’ strikingly delineated, and 
the quiet, unassuming virtues of the amiable woman to whom the tribute of 
the poet’s pen is paid, well described. 


THroLtoGy ILuustrRATED. Boston, Lincoln & Edmands. 
The edition of this invaluable work now presented to the public, is intended 
particularly for Colleges and High Schools, It is ornamented with a series of 
plates, thirty-nine in number, which, with the notes of Paxton, selections 
from Charles Bell, and some original explanations by a gentleman of Boston, 
seem to supply every facility for comprehending the book which illustrations 
should furnish. The arguments of Dr. Paley are usually stated with un- 
common clearness ; it seems almost impossible any person can read them 
without feeling convinced that the conclusion to which the writer arrives, is 
the truth—still these visible declinations will carry home the conviction in a 
manner which may be seen as well as understood ; and it will be remembered 
too, much more distinctly than from mere descriptions. ‘The lasting effect 
such representations have on the memory, especially in youth, is sufficient to 
stamp their excellence. The plates were execated in this city, and are very 
cleverly done. ‘The book should be read by every one who bears the name 
of christian. 

PERIODICALS. 

Norru American Review.—The last number contains thirteen arti- 
cles, mostly on interesting subjects, and written with the ability which usually 
characterises the work. 

** The New Theory of the Earth,’’ in particular, we think deserving of atten- 
tion, probably, because it treats of subjects which have often employed our 
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imagination, if not our reason. The idea of ‘a central fire,’’ and that our 
solid globe has once been a moving meteor of flame, and is even now only 
case-hardened, as it were, the inside being filled with a mass of boiling lava, 
is, we confess rather fearful ;—but then the reasons in favour of this hypothe- 
sis are, in the reviewer’s opinion, very satisfactory, or at least, the present ap- 
pearance of the earth is better explained by this theory than by that of any 
other. And we feel quite inclined to be of the same opinion. The History 
of the Louisiana Treaty, must interest American readers much. 


JouRNAL oF Epucation.—This journal is henceforth to be published 
every two months, that interval being found most convenient to the arrange- 
ment of the original contributions, which will form a prominent portion of the 
work. The subjects treated of in this publication are of such immediate and 
obvious utility, that it seems hardly possible it can fail of being liberally sup- 
ported. Among the articles in the present number, we may name Infant 
Schools—Mechanics and Natural Philosophy—Maternal Instruction and Geol- 
ogy for Schools, as being very good, and calculated to be extensively useful. 

American MontHty MAGaAzine. Boston, Pierce & Wiliams. We 
regret that Mr. Willis invited for his work a comparison with the New Month- 
ly. Itis almost, ifnot altogether impossible to support a periodical here, as the 
British magazines are sustained, namely, by purchasing the talent of the nation. 
We lack the golden key by which the treasures of intellect can only be un- 
locked for constant circulation. Setting aside this comparison, which was in- 
judiciously made, we see no cause why the public should be disappointed in 
the American Monthly Magazine. Mr. Willis has written some beautiful 
poems, but in prose his success has never beeneminent. He is not sufliciently 
manly in his style ; his reminiscences are too oft2n of his college life, and his 
descriptions of ‘‘Lady’s love,’’ are seldom happily done. We do not make these 
remarks in the spirit of fault-finding, but of friendship ; we sincerely wish suc- 
cess to his literary efforts, and are anxious he should earnestly improve the 
fine genius he possesses. 

Unwritten Music has some exquisite touches, but as a whole, is not much to 
be commended. The Review of Neale’s Literary Remains, is happily and 
kindly done, and the Shunamite is very fine. But the best article in the 
work, is, in our opinion, The Republic of Letters. Aborigines of America 
is quite respectable, and the Poems of Lunt and Rockwell good. ‘The Letters 
of Fritz and Fitz Flirt, do no credit to the work. An unsuccessful attempt at 
wit is worse than dulness, The latter may weary, the former disgusts. 

On the whole, we think no definite opinion of the work should be formed 
from this number, prepared, as it doubtless was, under many disadvantages. 
We are inclined to think there will be an improvement, because we believe 
Mr. Willis can improve it. 

WesTeRN Montuiy Review. Cincinnati. ‘There are two excellent 
articles in the March number of this work—*‘* Universal Geograpby,’’ and 
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‘* Philosophy of Human Knowledge.’’ If it be now true, as Mr. Flint asserts, 
that the ‘literary men of the West look over the mountains to the Atlantic 
country’’ for their models, it will not long continue thus. Such a critic as the 
editor of the Western Review, will soon awaken the people among whom he 
resides to a knowledge of their mental powers, and to the pride of ‘* knowing, 
and consequently valuing their own writers.’? And then their literary im- 
provements will probably move on with the celerity of their social progress. 
The West is a grand and beautiful portion of our country, and it is with pride 
and pleasure we hail their efforts at intellectual eminence. ‘The culture of the 
mind and of the heart are so essential to Americans, that a rivalry among the 
different States to be the foremost in encouraging talents and providing for 
education, if managed in that spirit which ‘‘ provokes to good works,’’— 
would be highly beneficial. How long, in such a case, would the North 
maintain its ascendency ? 


EpinsurGH Review, No. 96. Boston, Wells & Lilly. The first arti- 
cle in this number, review of the Life of Robert Burns, is one of the very best 
things of the kind we have ever read. ‘The character of the rustic Bard is 
portrayed in such a masterly manner, that the heart which is not agitated by 
the picture of suffering genius, even though the misery was, in part, self-in- 
curred, should claim no sympathy with the spirit of the poet. ‘There is one 
trait in particular, the literary patriotism of Burns finely described. We 
have always thought that one of his brightest excellencies. Perhaps it was 
that in his poems no other characteristic made so deep an impression on our 
own mind. We never could, when a tiny child, never can, even now, read 
those passages in his poems, in which is expressed his enthusiastic love for his 
own dear land, without tears. And we are glad to see the Reviewer allows 
him much praise for ‘* his fearless adoption of domestic subjects.’? Bishop 
Heber’s Journal is also a very attractive article. Of the remaining articles, 
seven in number, the American Tariff, and North West Passage, will proba- 
bly be most interesting to Americans. 


QuarRTERLY Review, No. 87. London, Murray. Boston, Wells 


and Lilly. Of the seven articles in this number, Hajji Baba in England, 
is the most amusing. De Granville’s Travels in Russia is too laboured to be 
witty, and as that is the aim of the paper it must be called a failure. Element- 
ary Teaching is 4 sound and serious exposition of some of the faults, we should 
say iniquities, which have been perpetrated under the name of education. 
The children of this age, especially the children of America, have much rea- 
son to be thankful that their lot has placed them in the age of mild reason, 
not in that of savage punishment. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several books and communications are on hand, which will be attended to next 
month, 
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